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THE BROOK IN THE WAY. 

‘He shall drink of the brook in the way: 
therefore shall he lift up the [his] head.’’— 
PSALMS 110, 7. 

Tradition has ascribed this Psalm to Da- 
vid ; but the best criticism of our time decides 
that it is the composition of some one who 
belonged to his time, and who perhaps lived 
near his person. This view of its authorship, 
whatever else may be urged in its favor, 
makes the Psalm more intelligible to the 
most hasty reader. Many of the phrases 
which are almost incapable of any reasonable 
interpretation, when we regard David as the 
author, are simply and easily explained, when 
we regard it as a production of one of his de- 
voted followers. ; : . 

The temporary circumstances which led to 
the utterance of these words have long ago 
passed away. The name of the poet, ages 
since, has been forgotten, so much forgotten 
that his work has been attributed to another. 
For more than two thousand years the splen- 
dor of the Davidic reign has been only a 
dream of a conquered nation. The events 
that seemed, when the Psalm was written, of 
world-wide importance, have sunk into obli- 
vion. But the word of comfort still lives, 
and still has its meaning for us to-day. In- 
deed, it may be said to have become a larger 
and deeper word than when it was first spoken. 
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to drink of the brook in the way, and so to 
lift up our drooping heads. Let us consider 
then the ways in which the words have had 
their meaning made known to us in our own 
experience. 


We find them true in our experience in the 
means of enlightenment, which have, when 
we needed them most, been revealed. In 
childhood, when the world seems so vague, 
and so many things appear dark and myste- 
rious, how often we have felt as if a ray of 
sunlight had come into it which made it more 
real, and helped us to see its meaning in some 
one direction where we most needed the re- 
freshing influence of an enlightening thought. 
Of course, it all seems a very little thing now, 
so little that we often forget all about it. But, 
when we examine the experience of childhood 
most carefully, we find periods in it when 
these little glimpses into the meaning of life 
were like the opening of the heavens, when 
our clearer vision seemed to reveal a new 
heaven and a new earth. Those around us, 
perhaps, wondered why at times we were so 
glad. And, at the time, we could not have 
told them why: only we knew that some 
view full of reviving influence had broken 
through the crust of our ordinary experience, 
and helped us to lift up our heads. Then, in 
later years, we are all of us more or less con- 


For what was in the first place spoken only | scious of an enlargement and clearing up of 
of one is true of many. To usall, it is allowed | our mental vision by some word which a 
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friend has uttered or the printed page has re- 
vealed. Sometimes, I think, we can draw a 
sharp line of division between the time when 
we walked, as it were, in twilight and the 
time when the sunlight of some new, deep 
thought poured in with healing upon its 
wings. So was it with St. Anthony when the 
words, “Go sell all thou hast, and give to the 
poor,” fell upon his ears, and changed the 
entire character of his subsequent life. So 
St. Augustine realized, when, in his great 
struggle, he read the words of St. Paul, “ Not 
in rioting and drunkenness, not in chamber- 
ing and wantonness, not in strife and envy- 
ing; but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and make not provision for the flesh to fulfill 
ithe Just thereof.” Of that moment, he says, 
“* No further would I read, nor did I need; 
for instantly, by a light, as it were, of secu- 
rity infused into my heart, all the gloom of 
dowbt vanished away.” So is it true, Iam sure, 
of many to whom I am speaking. And so 
will it be found by many more, who will 
some day find some word spoken, or some 
thought revealed, transforming their ideas of 
nature and life, and creating an oasis in the 
desert of their existence. Very well do I re- 
member the day when I took the volume of 
Frederick Robertson’s Sermons for the first 
time out into the fields to read. Very vivid- 
ly, as if it were only yesterday, do I remem- 
ber the first sermon I chanced to read,—* The 
Irreparable Past and the Available Future.” 
That seemed to me the first sermon I had 
ever heard. It opened up such a world of 
thought that it seemed as if I had never be- 
fore known anything as it should be known. 
The day was bright and beautiful when I 
went out; but, when I returned it seemed 
all radiant with the realized presence of God. 
I had drunk of “the brook in the way.” And 
I sometimes think that, if such an hour should 
never again be granted me, I could still be- 
lieve in the goodness of God, and by the 
memory of that precious hour draw strength 
and hope for the future. This is no excep- 
tional case. If it were, I should not have 
mentioned it. It is a simple instance of that 
which happens so often that we cease to no- 
tice it as something for which to be thankful. 
We forget such times, as we forget the reviv- 
ing showers of spring, although they are the 
things by which the choicest fruit of man- 
hood and womanhood are made possible. As 
I recall the experiences of friends, I can see 
that al] of us, if we would only take time to 
think of it, have again and again, iv the heat 
and conflict of our life-battle, drunk of some 
brook in the way. When I hear one say that 
when he was filled with doubt and perplexity, 
and hardly knew what to think of divine 
things, the great sermon of Dr. Channing 
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came into his hands, and, taking possession 
of his heart, filled his mind with a light that 
has guided him through the long years, and 
his soul with a gladness that neither pain nor 
bereavement have been able to take away; 
when another assures me that the reading of 
Carlyle marked for him the beginning of an 
earnest life; and when still another tells how 
for half a lifetime his life has been guided by 
a single utterance, forgotten long ago by the 
speaker, but cherished in the heart of the 
hearer,—when I hear such things, I begin to 
realize, not as some strange, mysterious thing 
which was true of David ages ago, but as 
something which may be true here and now 
of us all, that God is ready and willing to lift 
up the heads of His children by the refreshing 
influence of larger and deeper conceptions of 
His universe and man’s place in it. 

We realize the significance of the words of 
the Psalmist in the inspiring influences which 
so often rouse us to new life and energy. The 
value of life, and the ability to make the most 
of it, and to do our work in the most effective 
way, does not depend alone upon the extent 
of our knowledge or the clearness of our 
thought. We need vital force to wield these 
instruments. Without that, they are as val- 
ueless as the scythe without the vigorous arm 
of the mower to set it in motion. And yet, 
much as we all need this vital force, this 
quickening of our natures, this breathing in 
of an almost supernatural force, how often it 
seems as if this motive power were altogether 
lacking! It is life itself “ whereof our nerves 
are scant.” But, when we reflect, we can see 
how, all along the way, we are drinking at 
fountains of inspiration. Sometimes, after 
days of languor, when our spirits seem to have 
lost all power of spontaneous effort, there 
comes a day so full of brightness, so sweet 
with the fragrance wafted by genial winds, 
so robed at sunrise and sunset with clouds of 
unspeakable glory, that without any con- 
scious effort our hearts begin to sing, “O God, 
I thank thee ‘that I live!” What is true of 
the inspiring influence of days like this is 
true of countless other things. The sweet 
harmonies of sacred song serve to lift our 
souls heavenward, to make us forgetful of the 
poor and narrow circle of our ordina 
thought and feeling, and to enrapture us with 
the sense of a life of infinite aspiration. The 
song of the poet, it may be only a single line, 
serves to kindle the smouldering ashes of our 
being into living flame. The word of some 


great-hearted soul in some supreme moment 
comes like lightning flashes to clear away the 
foul vapors that so obscure our vision and 
paralyze our powers. Or it may be some 
map or woman, all alive with magnetic sym- 
pathies, and radiant in the beauty of holiness 
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and helpfulness, comes near us, and turns our 
sighing inte singing, and our weakness into 
the sense of a strength to which all things are 
possible. These are but a few of those bless- 
ed and uplifting influences which have come 
to us all. Of each one of us it may be said 
“He shall drink of the brook in the way : 
therefore shall he lift up his head.” 

We realize the words, when we think of 
the many ways in which we have been en- 
couraged in our seasons of fear and depres- 
sion. In this world of ours, however hopeful 
we may be, we are often compelled to see 
much which tends to dishearten us. 

The tendencies toward the worse seem at 
times so mighty, we are appalled by the tre- 
mendous manifestations of the powers of evil, 
and the seeming omnipotence with which 
they march on. And we begin to doubt 
whether there is any might of goodness that 
can contend with them successfully. We 
look at the movements of men in society, and 
the spectacle makes us sick at heart. For 
in it only the exertions of human selfishness 
seem to be visible. God, and duty to God 
and man, seem either forgotten or trodden 
under foot, in the frantic struggle for indi- 
vidual elevation. What is still worse, our 
sense of our own inadequate performance of 
the duties that lie at hand, the consciousness 
of our weakness, and the painful apprehen- 
sion of the sin that “ doth so easily beset us,” 
oppress us with a doubt as to the victorious 
result of our moral and spiritual striving. 

But here, too, as we move on, we see that 
God has provided brooks in the way of which 
we may drink, and so lift up our heads. When 
we are cast down because the tendencies to- 
ward evil appear to be so strong, and the 
signs of the times portend the triumph of 
what is worst and basest, there comes, like a 
cool draught in a thirsty land where no wa- 
ter is, the story of past times, when it all 
seemed as it does to us of the present time, 
and yet when the efforts of true-hearted men 
and women did avail. Some days ago, I read 
the Life of St. Benedict; and, as I read, I 
thought of the times in which he lived and 
labored,—times when society was disorgan- 
ized, when might was practically recognized 
as right, when the brutal elements in man 
were dominant, when the world was divided 
into corrupt slaves and uncivilized lords, 


‘ when all the sanctities of existence seemed to 


have taken their flight. And then, on the 
other hand, when I thought of the power of 
this man, endowed with a moral and spiritual 
purpose to make sanctity venerated, to infuse 
new life into the veins of a decaying civiliza- 
tion, to give am upward impulse to the 
thoughts and purposes of an incipient society, 
somehow a new hope dawned upon me. Sure- 
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ly, I thought, there are more signs of promise 
in our time than in the time of Benedict. 
Surely, there are greater opportunities for 
impressing humanity in the nineteenth than 
in the fifth century. And since God never 
leaves Himself without a witness there must 
be some with aims as lofty and with souls as 
deeply permeated by the spirit of the cross of 
Christ, to touch the heart of our troubled 
time, and make it the prelude of a future 
when the will of God shall visibly prevail. 
Oh, then when I said, “Thy kingdom come,” 
I said it, not with feelings of ‘doubt aud fear, 
as I suppose we so often say it, but with a 
joyous assurance, as if the prayer were the 
expression of what must be. That life was to 
me like the shadow of a great rock in a wea- 
ry land. And, when men seem to be swayed 
only by selfish inclinations, we are often 
made glad by the spectacle of those who dre 
sensitive only to the influence of the Spirit of 
God, we are filled with rejoicing because we 
find those who are asking, not What will it 
pay? but who are saying, “Speak, Lord, for 
thy servant heareth.” 

When I think in a hopeless way of the 
heart of man, I turn my eyes away from the 
great centres of human acting, I lose sight of 
the surface movements of human society, and 
I fix my thought upon one man, who works 
unnoticed by the great world, with no ambi- 
tion except to do his simple duty, with no 
thought at all of what others may say about 
him or what earthly reward he shall have; 
and the view of that one unselfish worker 
lifts up my head, and sends me on my way 
with a deeper faith. While there is only one 
such, I cannot doubt of my kind. For the 
realized excellence of one is the prophecy of 
the possible attainment of all. A vision of 
the Christ renews faith in the ultimate Christ- 
liness of humanity. And we are encouraged 
in pretty much the same way about our- 
selves. Suppose we do have our failures and 
defeats. Does not the story of those who 
have gained the mastery in spite of all that 
was against them come to hearten us? 

Some years since, I walked over a lofty 
railroad bridge with a friend. When half- 
way over, nervous apprehension seemed to 
forbid my taking another step. But, when 
I saw my friend moving calmly on, it gave 
me new courage, and I walked with renewed 
confidence. So the vision of the sainted ones, 
who through much suffering and temptations 
manifold, and trials greater, perhaps, than 
we can ever know, have won the victory of 
the —— over the flesh, comes like the morn- 
ing dew, to gladden our despairing hearts. 
Who has not been enabled to continue his 
struggle and at last gain the victory, because 
he has discovered that some one, no stronger 
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than he, has triumphed over some evil which 
had seemed so invincible to him ? 

Who has not been animated with a glad 
hope in himself, because when some disposi- 
tion, some trait of character, some phase of 
his past life seemed to shut him out from the 
divine life into which he longed to enter, he 
has found how some one else, whom he 
reveres, passed through the same thorny 
road into the city of God? Of him who has 
found himself thus redeemed from his doubt 
of himself, may we not say in a larger and 
truer way than it was at first said, He shall 
drink of the brook in the way : therefore shall 
he lift up his head”? 

Lastly, we realize these words in the con- 
solation we receive when our earthly hopes 
are shattered and dear ones pass out of sight. 
Jesus’ realization of them found expression 
when he said, “Blessed are they that mourn, 
for they shall be comforted.” For, somehow, 
we have often learned that the deprivation 
of our hopes has been the best answer to the 
real wants of our hearts. As we thoughtfully 
— the history of past years, we can see 

ow often our losing was our gaining. Wealth 
vanished in a night; but a truer thought of 
the real purpose of life took possession of us, 
and helped us to live more with a view of the 
things that can never vanish. The aims of 
youth have been thwarted, but we can now 
see how much “more wisely than we knew” 
we have been guided into ways where we 
could best do the work it is best for us to do. 
The sad experiences of life have taught us 
what otherwise we could not have learned 
so well. We mourn 
“For the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 
But, in our mourning, we touch the consoling 
hand of God, and hear that voice which 
seems to speak most sweetly in the darkness. 
The sad hearts have the best lessons to teach 
us. It is out of souls that have suffered that 
oftentimes the best help comes. It isin our 
hours of disappointment and anguish that our 
choicest wisdom is won. To the man or 
woman bowed down with sorrow, even to-day, 
the words may become sweetly true: “He 
shall drink of the brook in the way: there- 
fore shall he lift up his head.” 

But it is net in special exigencies that we 
oughtalways to find the realization of the words 
of the Psalmist. It may indeed be that 
certain events and experiences may reveal 
sources of refreshing. But the religious 
spirit will see underneath the temporal mani- 
festations the eternal source of comfort and 
joy. As to the scientific mind all the pheno- 
mena of nature and life are but varying 
modes of one primal force, so to the religious 
spirit all the experiences of the divine help- 


fulness are but the visible manifestations of 
the infinite Love. To him who lives in com- 
munion with the Father, God is not so much 
known as a “brook in the way” as “a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life.” 
He who is sensible of the constant presence 
of God is “like a tree planted by the waters :. 
his leaf doth not wither.”—F. B. Hornbrooke,, 
in the Christian Register. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCRAP NO. 7. 

“To do good and to communicate forget 
not.”’ 

This gentle reminder of our duties as so- 
cial beings comes to us through the Apostle. 
Paul’s epistle to the Hebrew church. It is 
worthy of all acceptation, and admits of in- 
dividual application now as formerly. 

Many of us pass on year after year in care- 
less forgetfulness of these duties, or avail our- 
selves of our position as social beings mainly 
with an eye to the promotion of present plea- 
sure, ministering to the demands of our lower 
nature, regardless of the higher claims con- 
nected with the mutual interest of all, who 
recognize the social life as one of the good 
gifts for the right use of which we are held 
accountable. 

The old adage says, “Just as the twig is. 
bent the tree’s inclined.” Thus it may be 
well to aid the development in children of 
genial tendencies by encouraging attention to 
the amenities of life in their intercourse with 
playmates, as well as with those who are 
older. Were these tendencies nurtured and 
properly regulated, the social, genial feeling 
would grow with their growth, and make it 
easy for them in adult life to live up to the 
injunction, “To do good and to communicate 
forget not.” 

e each possess, in greater or less degree, 
a power for good over our neighbor, which 
involves a responsibility from which we can- 
not escape, even though we may seek to use 
the plea, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

The habit early formed of social converse, 
through an interchange of thought and feel- 
ing, would also produce good to ourselves by 
acting as a guard upon our secret thoughts ; 
for we sometimes nourish thoughts which we 
would not reveal even to a chosen companion. 
Thus the habit of communicating our 
thoughts to others may help us to prune 
them, and to discover which are worthy of a 
place in the inner temple, and worthy of be- 
ing communicated according to the apostolic 
injunction, and also to discover which should 
be debarred entrance as being unworthy. In 
this work, while we help others we help our- 
selves. 

If we are alive to a sense of present duty, 
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‘we cannot ignore the importance of indivi-|tressed. The quiet humility of his victim 


‘dual influence, and must acknowledge that to 
make the right use of it is one of the serious 
duties of life. The injunction to “do good 
and to communicate forget not,” forbids an 
isolation of ourselves from our fellow-proba- 
tioners, and places us upon the common 
ground of mutual dependence. It is not for 
us to inquire, is our brother doing his part 
toward us, but are we doing our part towards 
him? Are we faithful in the performance of 
those social duties through which we can 
“‘ strengthen the weak hands and confirm the 
feeble knees, and say to those who are of 
doubtful mind, be strong ”? Are we found 
obeying the gentle promptings which would 
‘sometimes cause us to make the inquiry, “Art 
thou in health, my brother”? Few of us, 
perhaps, properly estimate the value of such 
an inquiry when, under the feeling of Chris- 
tian interest, it is addressed to one who sit- 
teth solitary, borne down under a weight of 
sorrow and discouragement. 

A word of cheer in season, how good it is 
to such an one, and how great is the responsi- 
bility of withholding it! When it springs 
up livingly in the heart, and would flow out 
towards others, it is no longer our own. We 
have no right to keep it to ourselves, and 
when we do so we wilfully turn away from 
the words of our text, “To do good and to 
communicate forget not.” 

Philadelphia, Tenth mo., 1881. 





WILLIAM BLAKEY. 


William Blakey, a minister of the Gospel 
in the Society of Friends, resided at Middle- 
town, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. Durin 
the war of the American Revolution, he, 
with many of his fellow-professors, suffered 
from the foraging parties of the American 
army. At one time, a party, headed by an 
officer, came to William’s farm and appeared 
disposed to strip him of all his substance 
which they could possibly take off. The of- 
ficer ordered his men to seize upon the 
horses and wagons and to load up the grain 
and other produce. Whilst the men were 
doing his bidding, he himself was abusing 
William, calling him a rebel and threatening 
to take his life. His aim seemed to be to irri- 
tate William so that he should do or say 
something which might furnish a pretext for 
personal violence toward him. But William 
remained silent and was perfectly calm and 
collected ; his thoughts were turned inward, 
toward his Divine Master for strength and 
support, and he displayed no hard feelings 
towards those who were thus robbing him of 
his substance. The officer soon became si- 
lent. He was evidently agitated and dis- 
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was a more powerful appeal to him than the 
most eloquent intercession would have 
proved. 

After a time he turned to William and 
with a faltering voice asked him if he ever 
prayed. William replied, “ He hoped he 
had at times been favored to have access to 
the Throne of Grace, and that at this time 
of trial he had been endeavoring to feel after 
the spirit of supplication.” 

The officer then asked, “If he ever prayed 
for any one but himself,” and on William 
answering in the affirmative added, “I wish 
then you would pray for me, for I would not 
endure the wretchedness I now feel for all 
you afte worth.” The soldiers had, by this 
time, secured the grain and loaded it into 
the wagons, but the officer was so completely 
overcome by the meek Christian spirit’ of 
him they had been spoiling of his goods, 
that he ordered all to be restored.—From 
“ Gleanings at Seventy-five,” by Susan Lukens. . 





PERSONAL PROGRESS. 


In exactly that degree by which a person 
is educated in the understanding and doing 
of justice, the highest attribute of the Divin- 
ity in whose likeness he is created, will his 
life become removed from the control of his 
animal nature and enter into his higher 
nature. 

“ He only is advancing in life whose heart 
is getting softer, whose blood warmer, whose 
brain quicker, whose spirit is entering into 
Living Peace.” 

Wisdom is that treasure which needs no 
guarding, nor can it be consumed by moth 
The more its possessor imparts of it 
to others, the more he will himself possess. 
If it is true that the social pyramid broadens 
out from apex to base, and that these ex- 
tremes mark the points of highest intelligence 
and lowest ignorance, it is equally true that 
its apex can reach no nearer heaven, unless: 
it is raised from the base upwards. For this 
reason it becomes the first duty of every one 
who stands in any degree removed above that 
lower base of ignorance or poverty to educate 
and help the one who is below him, to the 
end that both may go up higher.—The Co- 
operator. 

In the depths of my woe, I hear a holy 
voice sounding from afar. With wonderfully 
refreshing power it penetrates through my 
heart; and my spirit, endowed with new life, 
rises up to meet it. I hear a Divine voice 
calling to my soul, a voice that has sounded 
through all time to the entire race of man. 
It is the voice of God, which saith, “I will 
not leave thee, nor forsake thee.” — Tschokke. 
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FAITH. 
The word “ faith” has come to be largely 
a theological term, and we are in danger of 
forgetting that it has any other than a theo- 
logical import. We have been so bewildered 
by the subtle distinctions between historical 
and speculative, natural and saving faith, 
that counsel has been darkened by words ; 
the “ windows have excluded the light and 
passages have led to nothing.” “I love 
flowers and religion ; I hate botany and the- 
ology,” and perhaps no fragrant flower of 
the soul has suffered more by being analyzed 
and labeled, by having all the juices squeezed 
out of it in preparing it for the herbarium 
of the schools, than that of faith. So much 
mystery has gathered around it that the 
whole subject has been relegated by many 
sincere and earnest minds to the limbo of the 
unknown and the unknowable. We have 
forgotten that when Jesus Christ made ap- 
rehension of His birth to depend on faith, 
e took the commonest principle of man’s 
daily life, called in that region credit, confi- 
dence, trust, foresight. For faith in religious 
matters is exactly the same thing as faith in 
worldly matters. There are not two kinds 
of faith. Our terms of discrimination are 
determined by the nature of that which is 
believed, not by the nature of the act itself. 
If that object be certain truths we shall call 
it assent of the understanding; if unseen 
things, persuasion of their existence; if pro- 
mises of future good, hope rising to certain- 
ty of possession; if a person, confidence, 
trust. If that which our faith fastens on be 
only an abstract proposition, having no prac- 
tical concern with the life, such as mathemat- 
cal demonstration, it may be called, for the 
sake of convenience, intellectual faith; but 
if that which it receives as true be personal, 
affecting the individual, coming home to him 
in a real and concrete way, it may be called 
a practical faith. But the validity of this 


. distinction depends not on the nature of the 


faith, in the different instances, but on that 
of the object toward which it was directed. 
The act in every case is precisely the same. 
“ The true belief is the belief of the truth.” 
When Paul declared that “ with the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness,” he did 
not mean to make a distinction between what 
may be called the faith of the heart and 
the faith of the head. ‘The notion that the 
heart is the seat of affection and the head of 
the intellect is comparatively a modern one. 
The Jews spoke of tbe heart as the seat of 
all mental activity. If there be any contrast 
implied in that passage, it is between a real 
and pretended faith, or between the subject- 
ive experience of the soul and the outward 
confession with the mouth. No controversy 


can be more absurd and fruitless than whether 
faith be an act of the intellect, the affections. 
or the will. 

Faith, then, is not the exercise of some 
mysterious power, some newly implanted 
gift. It is only transferring toward the Un- 
seen One and unseen things these old emo- 
tions which we have exercised in these every- 
day lives of our own times without number. 
There is in every man a power and tendency 
by which, as he rises in the seale of develop- 
ment, he makes the greater part of his life 
have to do with the invisible and immaterial, 
and faith in its largest definition is that 
power ; a state of mind which accepts as true 
and real those things which neither the 
senses nor the purely logical faculties are 
able to discover. “It is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” This reconciles the old antagonism 
between faith and reason, faith and knowl- 
edge. There is no antagonism between them. 
They are really one. Faith is reason acting 
not on matter, not demanding the evidence 
which matter is able to produce, but under 
the inspiration of the higher moral nature 
acting upon the facts and relations and qual- 
ities of that great realm in which move men’s. 
noblest powers —hope, love, joy, aspiration, 
desire.—H. M. Sanders, in Christian Union. 





Gon’s chosen dwelling is the humble con- 
trite spirit; the pure in heart and they alone, 
can see Him. There are sanctities of life and 
duty, of home and affection, of sympathy and 
helpfulness, of penitence and prayer, which 
daily speak of Him to those who will lend am 
ear. Let these be neglected or profaned, and 
we need not wonder if earth loses its conse- 
cration and speaks no more of God. 





AN ADDRESS BY DR. AGNEW. 


Dr. D. Hayes Agnew’s opening address 
before the medical classes of the University 
of Pennsylvania, on the occasion of the be- 
ginning of the one hundred and sixteenth 
term, possessed wider interest than centred 
in the five-score students whom the distin- 
guished surgeon welcomed to his own profes- 
sion. He disavowed at the outset an inten- 
tion of discussing any scientific thesis. After 
touching upon the chances every one of the 
students before him had for suceess in this. 
world and in the profession they had chosen, 
Dr. Agnew said: “ Let me repeat to you that 
the success you seek lies wholly within the 
pale of the law, and if I were to lay before 
you what I believe to be the conditions. 
which regulate advancement or distinction 
in this life, 1 should say first that the sub- 
ject which is to command the service of 
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your hand and mind must be intrinsically 
worthy, and here let me say that I have 
never known a medical man, the governing 
principle of whose life was mercenary, to 
reach distinguished success. The purer and 
more ennobling the subject which engrosses 
the attention of the student the more will 
his mind be elevated, his feelings refined and 
the whole man be lifted out of the environ- 
ments of his lower nature into an unclouded 
atmosphere of thought and feeling. 

“‘ There is an opinion, much too prevalent 
in the world, that the posts and places in life 
depend largely on an undefined and unregu- 
ulated force, which makes man the passive 
creature of a fortuitous play of circumstan- 
ces. Wealth, family, genius, have all been 
pressed into notice as constituting important 
factors in the race for distinction. How 
many have fought their way to the front and 
in spite of poverty have at length filled the 
high seats of learning and power. Poverty 
did not prevent Samuel Johnson rising to 
literary eminence nor Schliemann from be- 
coming the first paleontologist of his time. 
Poverty did not prevent Linnzus becoming 


a weaver, notwithstanding he was compelled 
to struggle for over thirty years with extreme 
poverty, yet finally became the most eminent 
classical scholar of his time. Velpeau, the 
great figure in French surgery, was the son 
of a blacksmith; Jobert the son of a wash- 
erwoman. Duputren was so poor when he 
commenced the study of medicine that it is 
said he was obliged to use for his lamp the 
fat from the dissecting table over which he 
wrought. Littre, the very learned translator 
of the works of Hippocrates, rose from the 
most abject poverty.” 

Dr. Agnew paused an instant, and his next 
words were interrupted by applause from 
the students when the celebrated surgeon re- 
ferred for the only time to the most distin- 
guished patient he ever had. “ Garfield,” 
said he, “ was a canal boy whose poverty did 
not prevent him from rising to the first place 
in a nation’s gift and to the foremost place 
in the nation’s heart. Ancestral blood, di- 
vorced from all else, constitutes a valueless 
possession, and some of the greatest failures 
in history have been those whom the world 
recognized as men of genius, or, as Carlyle 
would term them, men with a prodigious ca- 
pacity of carrying troubles. 

“Turning now to the medical profession, 
does it come short of the conditions which 
have been designated as essential to a life 
pursuit? It has always remained to me an 
unsolvable paradox that a profession whose 
members do so much to relieve human suf- 
fering in all walks of life and are so willing 


Heyne, of Gottingen, the son of 
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to sacrifice for the benefit of others, a pro- 
fession whose members ordinarily devote one- 
fourth of their lives to the gratuitous dispen- 
sing of their services, and so few of whom 
accumulate a competency of this world’s 
goods sufficient to keep the wolf from the 
door, or, at best, to remove the anxieties of 
advancing years—I say it is puzzling to ex- 
plain, in the face of such a record, why so 
little sympathy exists between the physician 
and the public. Only let some question of 
general importance arise in which the char- 
acter or professional reputation of a medical 
man is involved and, ten to one, the public 
will range themselves over against the doc- 
tor.” —Phila. Press. 


QUARREL not rashly with adversities not. _ 
yet understood, and overlook not the mercies. 
often bound up in them; for we consider 
not sufficiently the good of evils, nor fairly 
compute the mercies of Providence in things 
afflictive at first hand.—Sir Thomas Browne. 


—"SCRAPS* 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








. . . I said we were disappointed in not. 
being at meeting. E. and I went to Twenty- 
seventh street, New York, and found the 
house closed, the gates locked and the un- 
tidy appearance of the entrance gave unmis- 
takable signs of the place being unused. 

Now, notice of this may have appeared in 
Friends’ Intelligencer, but if so I did not see 
it. 

This really seems like a “dwindling of the 
Society,” of which we aresometimes told, andas 
I rode back to Fifty-seventh street I had many 
serious thoughts, but the remembrance of the 
apostle’s experience, which taught him to 
give forth in language clear and forcible the 
dictum, “ Let each one be fully persuaded in 
his own mind,” produced a quieting effect, 
and I felt that I could leave causes and ef- 
fects to wiser heads and stronger minds, with 
the desire, however, that no act nor word of 
mine might have a tendency to weaken the 
precious testimonies that in good degree have 
been mine own from conviction, and which 
were so powerfully upheld by their noble ad- 
vocates in days when it cost, in not a few in- 
stances, the natural life to maintain them. 





Day after day I have intended and de- 
sired to write to thee, but the ability did not 
appear to be given. Not that thou art not 
often very near to my best feelings, for I can 
truly say thou art resting in my heart, to go 
no more out; but my writing periods are 
chiefly appropriated to those yho seem to 
need a little word of encouragement or ex- 
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pressed sympathy, and there are many of 
these brought to our knowledge to whom the 
language seems applicable, “Speak a word 
in season to them that are weary.” I believe 
there is a field of usefulness for some in this 
sphere; and oh, for the ability to dwell so 
near the divine fountain that I may be ever 
ready to hand the cup of cold water when 
the command is to bear it unto others. 

Much can be done in this way to soothe 
and comfort the sorrowing, and to pour in the 
oil and the wine into the wounded spirit, and 
many can testify to the help received through 
a faithful discharge of the duty expressed in 
the text, “ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfill the law of Christ.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MoO. 15, 1881. 





ILLINois AND Inprana.—We regret that 
we have not yet received the proceedings of the 
late Indiana Yearly Meeting. It is very de- 
sirable that Friends should endeavor to let 
us have the earliest intelligence of their 
annual convocations as well as of all other 
important meetings. 

A portion of the official extracts from the 
minutes of the late Illinois Yearly Meeting 
has been received, but it is incomplete and 
we are not able to use it to advantage this 
week. We trust that the entire minutes 
will arrive in time for the next issue of 
Friends’ Intelligencer. | 





OPENING OF THE WoMEN’s Mepicat CoL- 
LEGE.—Dr. Frances Emily White, Professor 
of Physiology and Hygiene, in her introduc- 
tory lecture before the students of the Wo- 
men’s Medical College, at the opening of the 
winter session, treated of the subject of Pro- 
toplasm. 

In welcoming the students to this school of 
medicine, whether they came as neophytes to 
a new and strange field of study, or whether 
they return to paths already grown familiar, 
she welcomed them primarily to the study of 
biology, the science of living matter, includ- 
ing those abnormalities of structure and 
perturbations of function to which living 
matter is liable; and, secondly, to applica- 
tions of the knowledge thus obtained for the 
checking of, these perturbations and the re- 

newal of nofmal structures—in other words, 
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for the relief of suffering and the restora- 
tion and preservation of health. The field 
opening before the student of medicine is 
immense, and some knowledge of the vari- 
ous natural sciences is essential to the suc- 
cessful study of medicine, because living 
matter is subject to the same physical laws 
as non-living matter, and because of the in- 
timacy of its relations to its physical envi- 
ronments and of the constancy of the reac- 
tions between every organization and its en- 
vironments. 

Dr. White then proceeded to introduce 
the students to a brief biography of proto- 
plasm. After defining her subject to be 
“the universal life-substance, from which all 
organisms, whether vegetable or animal, 
originate, and modifications of which consti- 
tute even the most complex tissues of the 
highest animals,” the lecturer proceeded to 
analyze and explain in detail the different 
branches of her subject, what constitutes 
protoplasm, its forms, properties, powers, 
physical processes, etc., and said: “Thus, 
coextensive with the whole of organic nature, 
every vital act becomes referable to some 
mode or property of protoplasm. It becomes 
to the biologist what the ether is to the phys- 
icist, only that, instead of being a hypothet- 
ical conception, it is a tangible, visible real- 
ity, which the chemist may analyze in his 
laboratory, and the biologist scrutinize be- 
neath his microscope and dissecting needle.”’ 

In conclusion, the professor urged the value 
of a scientific education in all departments 
of life, again extending an earnest welcome 
to the new students to the college. 

This institution has always deeply inter- 
ested the members of our religious body, and 
many of its graduates have been those of our 
own Society. It is deeply gratifying to us 
to see the good seed planted a generation 
age bearing its expected fruitage and the 
objections of those who saw insuperable ob- 
stacles to the medical education of women si- 
lenced. “ Nothing succeeds like success.” 

Nearly fifty new students were registered 


at the college on the 6th inst., and they enter 
on their course of study under the guidance 
of a band of gifted and competent instruct- 
ors, who, we trust, will be able to lead them 
to an honored place among physicians. 


* 
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DIED. 

COCK.—On Eighth mo. 20th, 1881, Phebe 
Cock, in her 85th year; an exemplary Elder 
and valuable member of Cornwall Monthly 
Meeting. 

SHAW.—On Tenth month 4th, 1881, Susan- 
nah Shaw, the last of the children of the late 
Alexander and Elizabeth P. Shaw, in her 
69th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Philadelphia. 


SMITH.—On Ninth month 29th, 1881, in 
Philadelphia, at her residence, 1016 Wood 
street, Mary Smith, in her 82d year. 

THORNE.—On Sixth month 3d, 1881, at 
her residence, Hamilton, O., Edith Ann, 
widow of Dr. Jos. Thorne, and daughter of 
the late Job and Sarah Engel, in her 73d year; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia. 

TUDOR.—On Ninth month 30th, 1881, at 
her residence, in Bendersville, Pa., after a 
few days’ illness, Mary Tudor, widow of the 
late Isaac Tudor, in the 96th year of her age; 
a member of Monallen Monthly Meeting. 


VALENTINE.—On the morning of Ninth 
month 29th, 1881, at his residence, in Marlbo- 
rough, Chester county, Pa., John Valentine, 
in the 95th year of his age. 

This venerable man was born in Chester 
county on the 23d day of Fourth month 1787. 
His great grandfather, who was a minister in 
the Society of Friends, was among the earliest 
settlers of that county, where his father and 
grandfather, who both attained an advanced 
age, also resided. He was in many respects a 
remarkable man. For the greater part of his 
life he followed the occupation of a farmer, 
but for the last twenty years he had retired 
from active business. He always enjoyed good 
health, and the vigor of his mind remained 
unimpaired to the very close of his life. Un- 
til within a week of his death he was in the 
enjoyment of his usual health, and then, al- 
most without pain or suffering, he seemed to 
fail rather from weakness than from disease. 

He was a firm believer in the principles and 
doctrines of the Society of Friends, of which 
he was a most exemplary member. In all the 
relations of life he was of a gentle and kindly 
nature, yet he was firm and resolute in the 
maintenance of his convictions. He was with- 
out ostentation, of strict integrity, of vigorous 
intellect, and of sound judgment, and was 
universally esteemed, not only by the Society 
of which he was a member, but by the whole 
community in which he lived. 

Not only in matters pertaining to his own 
Society did he take an active part, but asa 
neighbor and friend he was ever ready in acts 
of kindness and benevolence. He was an ear- 
nest sympathizer with the anti-slavery move- 
ment from its very inception, and a consistent 
and steadfast advocate of total abstinence from 
the use of all intoxicating liquors. 

His remains were interred at Marlborough, 
on Fourth-day afternoon following his death, 
after a solemn meeting, which was attended 
by a large number who in life had known and 
respected him, and who in death thus testified 
to their appreciation of his character. | 

‘* Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them.’’ ov. BV 


REBUILDING SWARTHMORE. 


The chairman of the Finance Committee 
of Swarthmore College acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of the following subscriptions and con- 
tributions, up to the 11th instant: 












Fanny M. Jacks00............csscccccves. ceoseoese $5 
Ellis D. Williams..........ccccccccsccescrscescesees 100 
Samuel Willets......0.,.cr...ccccccccocvesceseeuvses 5000 
Wi. C. Bid@leis. ccrccececcsccsstsntcnscrcadctocseeet 1000 
Rachel M. Biddle............cccccsseccsccecseeeeees 1000 
Clement M. Biddle...........c.cccccce.csecessesees 500 
Biddle Hardware Company......-+-++++++++++ 1000 
BRODIE TUB aicie ss ceececsedececesescnctevedesencess 500 
Arthur Beardsley.........0. ceccesesesseesecsseeees 25 
Susan J. Cunningham 
Ida E. Stubbs............00+0+ 
SORTA, WH IIR sccscccecccnsscscesccsenesesonsentonens 
Edward Farquhatt,..........0.-ccccccsscccsoccssees 
NN. W. Ayer & SOn.....c.ccccccscssccoscccccsccceces 
Hamund Webatera...c.cc.ccccrccrsescescesosseessss 
TARAO i. CORI e vsc0 0s scene eoscuee: loseccadsesevinyees 
Frymier & Edward3s........cececcceee seseceseeees 
OF Eb Lip, Mica’ DROW O OB ieccseccsccctecaseiccrasess 1000 
RTE POI Roo acccccvescyntsacteacesteccsrcoens 50 
Poms TR; GansFWlh oibs.scccccei ss Kiscnesccnstensesens 25 
Mary W. Stephes.......ccscccccccccccsoecscsooeee 100 
Thomas Garrigued,....ccccccorccecescorsscsccesecss 500 
Thomas S. FOulKe....... woccccccccescccscesooccese 100 
Wa. P. Bancroft, ..0.. .ccoccccvecccescoccoressoess 250 
Caroline Cooper....... ccc sccccccccscscosces covvee 50 
Dillwyn Parrish............008 s+ 500 
Merle Middleton s.isvecsecsscic.idicaseesss less 50 
Elizabeth R. Turnpenny 100 
JOS. C. TUPNPCNDY e000. ..cccrcccseceseccesccseees 100 
Ses Fe VE MINS cnccconeccsassnestanxeses oncosnoabin 500 
Geo. G. Haydook.........rcccccccscccccccsscsvecceee 300 
Teane Livimgaton.:...: secs. ci ccceveticcdiedtenve 25 
John W. Hampt0on..........csceceseeeesereeee sees 25 
Taanc Stephens.......0.0....0..cccce seosevecersosesogs 300 
Lydia M. Stephens............ccccsescoeserrseeeee 200 
RNR Ce IR ces cannes. ssconcenguesnsoundeavonacs 100 
PN Ri vencccnveccenpesecscces-eneersrapnancesaneney 250 
PEGE G BROCE: a. ceccscocscccsvesstse Wi vessdsecebeshieed 250 
THOS. Rid@ way .a-.ccrecvescccrs cscesssaecvescalidele 500 
Th. J. Husband............... -- 100 
Howard W. Middleton..............eccsecseeee 200 
Jane P. Downing......cccccccercerccseceseeeerees 100 
SMT TRGB eee cegecsesnccgeccevcncssgscovssvceesnstpe 25 
Samuel Gi. Hachus.......cccce csccscseseseoccvesess 2% 
SOMOS V .. WatOnc. nc cceiscpacdsvecdsesssercticebs 500 
Martha B. Downing..............00s..eressseseees 25 
I, SRE seursdaesddsnscacpianectunsapmanasedl 2500 
De airsis Sic esdencese casts ssn tienes $19,060 


Friends are earnestly requested to forward 
their subscriptions as early as practicable, 
as the needs of the College are great and it 
is desirable that the Managers should know 
what they have to depend upon. 

Isaac H. CLoruieEr, 
Chairman of Finance Committee. 
801 Market street, Phila., Pa. 
Geo. L. Maris, 
Clerk of Committee on Appeals. 





PRECEPT is instruction written in the sand; 
the tide flows over it, and the record is gone. 
Example is graven on the rock, and the les- 


| gon is not soon lost. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


In looking with thoughtful eyes at the 
common things which lie around us so closely 
in this life, we are often impressed with the 
unity of law and of significance to be found 
among them. We will illustrate this idea 
by comparing the bark of a tree with the 
skin of an animal. 

If we examine carefully a very thin section 
taken transversely across the stem of a maple, 
or of any of the allied trees, we may observe 
that the outer bark is made up of hard cells 
closely applied against and over each other. 
These outer cells are dead, and give protection 
to the new structures beneath. About mid- 
way in the bark a zone of delicate cells may 
be found, extending all around the stem. If 
our examination be made in the early spring, 
these delicate cells will be detected in condi- 
tion of rapid growth and multiplication, new 
generations rapidly coming into existence 
from the living matter in the parent cells 
already formed. This zone of growing cells 
is called by botanists the cambium layer. 
If we cut a small branch from a willow tree 
in the early spring time, and rub it all round 
rather vigorously, the outer bark will separate 
and come away entire. The rubbing breaks 
up the delicate cells of the cambium layer, 
and the separation occurs in that part. Boy’s 
make their willow whistles in this way, and 
without knowing or caring what happens 
when they rub the stick, and it is not probable 
they would make better whistles if they 
understood all about the cambium layer. 
And it is about so with too much what we 
call knowledge. Much of it useless. 

The outer cells from this cambium layer 
grow out towards the bark, and undergo 
— which fit them, in turn, to become 
simply protective to the living tissues within. 
But the inner surface of the cambium layer 
divides into young cells which may be seen 
taking position at all the growing points of 
the inner plant. If we examine the section 
of a very young pine branch, these cells may 

seen in continuous succession adding to 
the ends of every medullary ray and inter- 
vening; structure, and, moreover, forming 
every gland and turpentine canal in the tree. 
The cambium layer then is a zone of rejuv- 
enation around every tree, and it covers also 
the roots, and gives structural origin to all 
new growths. Letus now look at our own skin. 
Its outer surface is covered with dead cells 
which are being continuously thrown off by 
friction or other causes. Deeper beneath the 
surface, and analogous with the cambium 
layer of the tree, is what anatomists call the 
alpighian layer, composed of innumerable 
minute cells in rapid growth and multiplica- 


tion ; its outer layer going to form the animal 
epiderm, and its inner layer of cells adding: 
new structural units to all the vascular: 
papilla, to all the hair sheaths, and to every: 
sebaceous and sweat-gland in theskin. Attach-- 
ed to every hair is a little gland and duct 
which grew from this Malpighian layer of the- 
skin, similarly with the glands and ducts in 
the tree from the cambium layer, and these- 
glands in our skin excrete an oil which keeps. 
the hair soft and lustrous, making it a beauti-. 
ful ornament prized by all educated people.. 
Moreover the enormous labyrinth of the- 
sweat-glands (estimated to be a system of 
tubing about twenty-eight miles in length, in. 
an average sized man) all derive their 
structural units from this growing layer of 
the skin. 

Similarly, therefore, with the tree, man 
has in his skin a zone of rejuvenation quite- 
encircling his body, and in it very active: 
changes go on, millions of living units dying 
andjcoming into being, a ceaseless and noise-- 
less flow of liquids and atoms, as they take- 
their place in the unconscious dance of life. 
Well may we ponder and admire the results” 
of this amazing dynamic work rearing such 
structures as the patriarchial oak whose- 
branches may shelter a thousand men ; or 
even as man himself, who is impotent to help 
or hinder the process by any volition he 
may exert. 

May we not then say to the tree, thou art 
my brother and my sister? 

Our lives meet and interlock as we drift. 
across the ocean of being. We ask of the 
oldest mariners, towards what port we are 
sailing, but they have nothing to say. They 
too are only drifting, as ourselves. But, at 
times, we will hear the leafy whisper of a 
hope, that. if we only sail on joyfully with 
our captain it will come out right. H. 


ee 


THE ELECTRIC EXHIBITION IN PARIS. 


A special correspondent of the N. Y. Tri- 
bune has some interesting things to say of the 
exhibition of electric wonders in the Electric 
Palace in Paris. Professors of fame are giv- 
ing a round of explanatory lectures in regardg 
to this mysterious and mighty force that man 
is bringing into his service. It seems destined 
soon to be the approved means of lighting 
great cities and of locomotion, as well as the 
bearer of messages from point to point on 
land, and from land to land through the dim 
depths of ocean. 

Scientific experts are earnestly bending all 
their energies to the task of overcoming the 
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obstacles to this delicate but immeasurably 
vigorous agent, and, as the years go by, con- 
stant progress is recorded, and the subtle 
giant is found to be more and more fully 
under the control of human wisdom. France 
calls together the experts from all nations, 
provides every facility for the proper display 
of their inventions and their apparatus, and 
the thoughtful and observant may learn in a 
few hours somewhat of the results of years of 
most careful study and vigilant watch of the 
power which hurls the thunderbolt and which 
flashes through the atmospheric spaces, the 
terror and the delight of man. 

A ride on the Siemens railway, which is in 
operation, is a novelty ; but there may be a 
little spice of danger in this not yet per- 
fected invention, and it has had one accident 
at least. The writer thus describes the inci- 
dent: 

“Yesterday afternoon the scientific calm of 
the Palace was broken by a vigorous shout- 
ing and hallooing as of hostlers trying to 
head off a runaway horse, and the visitors 
were startled, but not a little amused, to see 
the little wagon come blundering in to the 
east door at nearly top speed, a group of at- 
tendants running before and throwing down 
in its way railway ties or other obstacles, 
over which it went bobbing and hopping with 
an elephaiitine gravity very funny to witness. 
It had its wilful way till brought up all stand- 
ing against the little ticket office at the end 
of the line, nearly knocking the ticket woman 
through the wicket, shaking up the passen- 
gers and creating most admired confusion, 
literally sur toute la ligne. It made its entry, 
too, with all the honors, the current breaking 
as the car passed the end of the conductor, 
and letting off a flash of lightning. 

“Our own voyage is not so dramatic. We 
simply buy a ticket at the box office, and 
climb to the roof; the conductor toots his 
horn, and away we trundle, at a maximum of 
some six or seven miles an hour, to the Palace 
de la Concorde. Then another ticket, and in 
less time than it takes to write it we are 
trundled back again to the Palace. Only 
this, and nothing more. No matter, we have 
ridden by electricity. The ‘first step which 
costs’ has been taken, and what is to follow 
will presumably be only a matter of detail. 
Let the long-suffering quadruped take cour- 
age as he tugs at his street car; the electric 
engine is on the horizon, and far in the dim 
future is a haven of rest for his weary bones. 
It seems safe to predict that long before the 
century is out we shall have electric dummies 
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running, on surface or elevated roads, through 
the streets of New York; but, under what. 
baptismal name, Edison or Siemens or other, 
it would, on the present showing, be entirely 
unsafe to say. 

“Prominent among the exhibits along the 
northeast wall is the new underground cable 
method, by which Mr. Brooks wraps his. 
wires in oakum, and then strings them along: 
through lead or other pipes filled with petro-- 
leum, one of the most complete insulators: 
known. Within the next few years it seems 
likely enough that legislation or public con- 
venience and good sense will sweep away the 
net-work of zrial wires which now cumber 
our house-tops, topple over our chimneys, 
droop in sleety festoons along our streets and 
switch unwary ’bus drivers off their boxes. 
The underground line, many are found to 
say, is the line, and the only line, of the 
future. ‘ : ‘ . : 

“Just opposite stands an odd apparatus of 
seemingly the most absolute simplicity— 
merely a plain olive-brown cylinder, some 
three or four feet long and two in diameter, 
mounted on a plain stand, and furnished with 
one or two brass rods and knobs. But the 
innocent-looking drum is really one of the: 
most potent engines of modern science, the 
largest ‘Ruhmkorff induction coil,’ presum- 
ably, in existence. Under its smooth brown 
coat are wound two or three miles of coarse: _ 
wire, and somewhere between thirty and fifty’ 
miles of finer texture. Knit its connecting 
screws with the wires of a Bunsen battery 
and the strange creature wakes to intensest. 
life. Between the knobs of its electrodes the 
live lightning leaps clear over three feet of 
empty air,an insulator so perfect that the 
thinnest film of atmosphere suffices to check. 
a weak spark. Guide the current properly 
and it will go through two or three inches of 
solid glass, as you wvuld drive a toothpick 
through a sheet of paper. Break and insu- 
late judiciously, and you get a rattling thun- 
der of discharge like the platoon fire of a 
regiment, enough to drive a sensitive person 
out of the laboratory. And what makes it 
actso? Again the old story: induction, good 
friend, induction. The strong, full, but more- 
sluggish current poured through the heavy 
inner coil sets up a reverse tide of tremend- 
ous tension in the outer and thinner wires. 
Once more, how closely the physical analogy 
bears on the moral. How often in the his- 
tory of men or nations has the rude shock 
and impulsion of strong but coarse natures 
been worked out to finer issues in the deli-- 
cate organization of souls more finely strung! 
Like all powerful agents, too, it needs care- 
ful handling. In experimenting, the opera- 
tor, you will see, goes deftly about his work, 
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and when he touches a pole or wire with one 
hand takes careful heed where he puts the 
other. An incautious touch might make a 
human ‘short circuit,’ and give an illustra- 
tion of electric euthanasia more concise than 
pleasant. 

“Further on comes an oddity, the oddity of 
the exhibition—two stuffed woodpeckers on a 
stump of telegraph pole, which they have 
‘pecked and gnawed through, in a gaping 
hole from side to side. To think that elec- 
tricity should humbug instinct! The birds, 
we are told, are used to recognize the ex- 
istence of worms in wood by a fine ticking 
and squirming, perceptible only to their del- 
icate senses. The vibration of the telegraph 
pole seems to them the plainest hint of din- 
ner inside, and with a pardonable peckish- 
ness—excuse the paronomasia—they set out 
to find it. What a dismal disappointment, 
‘and what an utterly puzzled and demoralized 
fowl it must be when it reaches daylight— 
and no worm ! 


“Along the wall near by are cases filled 
‘with short bits of the various submarine 
cables now in use, beautiful in workmanship, 
but perishable, as we may see by the neigh- 
boring specimens fished up after varying 
terms of service. It is curious to reflect that 
among them may be the identical yard or so 
of wire which poured out its infant soul in 
the first stammering words, ‘All right! De 
Sauty,’ and perished in the utterance. If 
cables could talk what stores of sea-fauna and 
hydra and kraken they would bring with 
them, and if they sing, as our lighthouse ex- 
perience might suggest, what a De Profundis 
they must intone as they come up, seaweed- 
draped and dripping, from their icy depths! 
Notice, too, the pretty model of the cable- 
laying steamer, the Faraday, with its drums 
and pulleys and brakes, as useful a ship, 
probably, as ever sailed the ocean since Col- 
umbus touched land at San Salvador. 


“ Pass the English section, with its delicate 
machinery for measuring electric resistance, 
ete., and its clustering ‘Swan’ bulbs. The 
light, beautiful in itself, is feeble enough by 
day, and even at night looks smoky and dull 
in the white glare of the arc lights all around. 
So look the quiet domestic virtues beside the 
eoarse splendor of public life and activity. 
But somewhere within this quartet of names 
—Swan, Edison, Maxim and Lane-Fox— 
seems to lie for the present the word of the 
enigma concerning incandescent light. About 
comparative merits and prospects we unsci- 
entific seer need not task our brains just 
now. The question will get a thorough ex- 


amination at the Scientific Congress anon, 
and a practical solution will make itself per- 





ceptible in a few years hence in the stock- 
list and at our firesides. 

“Step in a moment to the Italian Pavilion, 
which is just emerging from its long torpor. 
Notice the beautiful galvanoplastic plates— 
topographical relief models of the two great 
volcanoes, Vesuvius and Etna. And, speaking 
of volcanoes, here are the Rossi modifications 
of the protoseismograph and the Microseis- 
mograph, the comparatively simple appar- 
atus with which Professor Palmieri, high- 
perched amid the lava and scorie, in filial 
watchfulness feeling the pulse of poor old 
Mother Earth, may detect the first faintest 
quiver which hints the coming earthquake. 

“While we examine, a pleasant young 
Italian attendant smilingly announces that 


he can show us mieux que ca, and straight- .; 


way leads us toa glass case in one of the gal- 
lery chambers, the very shrine and ark-of- 
the-covenant of magneto-electric tradition. 
Ancient casuists amused themselves with dis- 
cussing the question as to which came first in 
the order of creation, the egg or the hen. 
Decidedly, we seem to have come to the egg, 
for here, cased in silver and mounted on a 
chased casket like a sacred relic, is the little 
oval bit of magnetic ore with which Galileo 
studied the magnetic force. . ; : 

“Before quitting the Palace once for all, 
let us go up once more to the gallery and 
take a glance at the whole picture—a sort of 
mental photograph for future memory and 


reflection. Sit down with me on the landing 


of the noble stairway at the west end, while 
the eye roves at leisure over the panorama. 
If I wished to express it in one word I should 
call it an electrical Coney Island condensed. 
The floor of the nave is one great checker- 
work of planked and carpeted platforms, 
graveled walks and corridors, gaily decked 
counters and pavilions and glazed inclosures. 
Moorish, Italian, Renaissance and other 
architectures alternate with ornamental col- 
unms, busts and fountains. Sheaves and 
trophies of variegated banners flutter from 
roof-tops or droop from gallery, mast and 
pillar, while the mid-air of the west end is a 
mere cobweb of interlacing wires, festooned 
across the building. The eye is dazed and 
weary with the glitter of metal and glass, the ¢ 
gaudy tints of stuffs and tapestry. In and 
out amid this labyrinth of material objects 
surges and flows the human tide, peering and 
scrutinizing, commenting, wondering, jesting, 
laughing and exclaiming, with all the rest- 
less eagerness and volubility of a Parisian 
multitude. The air is one great Babel of 
sound. At every corner and pillar we hear 
the sharp ‘halloo!” of the telephone exhibi- 
tors, and the crowing, coughing, singing and 
whistling of their correspondents. ‘The tick- 
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ing of telegraph keys blends with the inces- 
sant jingle of innumerable call-bells and the 
heavy boom of the electric gongs. To all this 
the murmur of the human crowd keeps up 
an undertone of accompaniment, the keen, 
rapid enunciation of the men, softened by the 
richer and more mellow tones of the women. 
More pervading still is the rush of water 
from.the pumps, the plash of the fountain at 
the lighthouse, and, underlying the whole, 
the steady hum of the dynamos, the lower 
notes of the Brush and the Meritens ma- 
chines chording with the angry buzz of the 
Grammes; and through and around and over 
it all streams and pours the light, the heaven- 
given light, strong, fresh and dazzling as if 
new-born and gushing from the surreptitious 
reed of some modern electric Prometheus, 
tinting the gaudy decorations and bright cos- 
tumes, whitening the sea of upturned faces, 
glinting from bronze and silver and steel, and 
filling the whole building with one gorgeous 
flood of brilliant yet mellow radiance. 

“It is a strange, bewildering, fascinating 
spectacle, amply worth the trouble of cross- 
ing the Atlantic, and one we should have 
been grievously sorry to miss. It may never 
again be our lot to see anything at once so 
impressive and gorgeous—as a mere pageant 
—so fraught with meaning and promise for 
the future of human progress. In its varied 
phases the Electric Exhibition of 1881 has laid 
under contribution almost every minutest de- 


«vice of applied science, and its results bear 


directly on every department of human life. 
The immense advance in theoretic science 
which it signalizes is in direct ratio with its 
widespread and beneficent applications. That 
in times to come there will be many others as 
grand or grander can hardly be doubted. 
For us it may be enough to recognize in this 
great tourney and carnival of human skill 
one of the most notable of those milestones 
in history which mark the progress of the 
race toward a deeper wisdom, a freer, broader 
and purer existence.” 


——_—__-—~<0e—___——_ 


FROM LECTURES ON TEACHING, BY J. G. FITCH, 
M.A., DELIVERED IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND, 1880. 


“For the teacher the one thing needful is 
a high aim and a strong faith in the infinite 
possibilities which lie hidden in the nature of 
a young child. One hears much rhetoric 
and nonsense on this subject. The school- 
master is often addressed by enthusiasts as if 
he were more important to the body politic 
than soldier and statesman, poet and student, 
all put together; and a modest man rebels, 
and rightly rebels, against this exaggeration, 
and is fain to take refuge in a mean view of 
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his office. But we must never forget that 
those who magnify your office, in ever so bad 
taste, are substantially right. It is only an 
elevated ideal of your profession which will 
ever enable you to contend against its inevi- 
table discouragements—the weary repetition, 
the doleness of some, the wilfulness of others, 
the low aims of many parents, the exactions 
of governors and of public bodies, the un- 
generous criticism, the false standards of 
estimation which may be applied to your 
work. What is to sustain you in these cir- 
cumstances in places remote from friends,. 
or in the midst of uncongenial surroundings ? 
Nothing, except the faith which removes moun- 
tains,thestrong conviction that your work after 
all, if honestly and skillfully done, is some of 
the most fruitful and precious work in the 
world. The greatest of all teachers, in de- 
scribing His own mission, once said, “I am 
come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” And may 
we not, without irreverence, say that this is, 
in an humble and far-off way, the aim of 
every true teacher in the world? He wants. 
to help his pupil to live a fuller, a richer, a 
more interesting and a more useful life. He 
wants so to train the scholar that no one of 
his intellectual or moral resources shall be 
wasted. He looks on the complex organiza- 
tion of a young child, and he seeks to bring 
out all his faculties, not merely his memory 
and his capacity for obedience, but also his 
intelligence, his’ acquisitiveness, his imagina- 
tion, his taste, his love of action, his love of 
truth into the fullest vitality ; 
‘That mind and soul according well, 
May make one music.’ 
No meaner ideal than this ought to satisfy 


even the humblest who enters the teacher's 
profession.” 


Our friend E. B., of London, who sends us 
these extracts, adds in regard to the work 
cited: 


“T find it difficult to extract, for the work 
contains a fund of suggestive matter. A 
comparatively small proportion is devoted to 
the moral training of children, with refer- 
ence to which the writer’s ideal is truly 
noble. He not only instructs how to develop. 
the intellect, but discusses fully what subjects 
should be initiated in the school curriculum. 
J. G. Fitch, being a man of very large ex- 
perience as a public examiner and otherwise, 
as well as of high culture, greatly enhances 
the practical value of the book.” 


——_—_ - 0+ —____ 


“ WHEN we lie down to sleep, Thou “rt our 
defence.” , 
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SUMMER IN NORWAY. 
BY H. H. 

In the Norway summer, one comes actually 
‘to yearn for a little Christian darkness to go 
‘to by: much as he may crave a stronger 
sun by day, to keep him warm, he would like 
to have a reasonable night-time for sleeping. 
At first there is a stimulus, and a weird sort 
of triumphant sense of outwitting nature, in 
finding one’s self able to read or to write by 
the sun’s light till nearly midnight of the 
clock. But presently it becomes clear that 
the outwitting is on the other side. What 
avails it that there is light enough for one to 
write by at ten o’clock at night, if he is tired 
out, does not want to write, and longs for 
nothing but to go to sleep? If it were dark, 
and he longed to write, nothing would be 
easier than to light candles and write all 
night, if he chose and could pay for his can- 
-dles. But neither money nor ingenuity can 
compass for him a normal darkness to sleep 
in. The Norwegian house is one-half win- 
dow: in their long winters they need all the 
sun they can get; not an outside blind, not 
an inside shutter, not a dark shade to be seen ; 
streaming, flooding, radiating in and round 
about the rooms, comes the light, welcome or 
unwelcome, early and late. And to the words 
“early” and “late” there are in Norway 
summer new meanings: the early light of the 
summer morning sets in about half-past two ; 
the late light of the summer evening fades 
into a luminous twilight about eleven. En- 
_joyment of this species of perpetual day soon 
comes to an end. After the traveler has writ- 
ten home to everybody once by broad day- 
light at ten o’clock, the fun of the thing is 
over: normal sleepiness begins to hunger for 
its rights, and dissatisfaction takes the place 
of wondering amusement. This dissatisfac- 
tion reaches its climax in a few days; then, 
if he is wise, the traveler provides himself 
with several pieces of dark green cambric, 
‘which he pins up at his windows at bed-time, 
thereby making it possible to get seven or 
-eight hours’ rest for his tired eyes. But the 
-green cambric will not shut out sounds; and 
he is lucky if he is not kept awake until one 
or two o’clock every night by the unceasing 
tread and loud clatter of the cheerful Norwe- 
_gians, who have been forced to form the habit 
-of sitting up half their night-time, to get in 
the course of a year their full quota of day- 

time.—September Atlantic. 





DEATH THE PENALTY OF INACTIVITY. 


God has made nothing in this world to keep 
—nothing, at least, that has a beauty and that 
‘bears a fruit; death only and negation, de- 
formity and barrenness, will flourish when 
Jet alone. The individual mind, abandoned 


to negligence, watched by no eye of conscience, 
bathed in no presence of God, exercised in 
no athletics of duty, loosens all its health 
structure, and sinks into moral decline ; little, 
perhaps, suspecting its own degeneracy till 
surprised into. some awful degradation and 
wakening into shame. No institution, no 
State, no Church, will go on of itself and 
hold its footing in the nature of things, while 
its guardians and trustees are dozing on their 
watch. There isever a little speck of disease, 
a canker of evil and falsehood, secreted in 
the substance of terrestrial things, which is 
sure to spread if you omit to wipe the dust 
from their surface and wash them with the 
waters of purification. If you persist awhile 
in your unfaithfulness, you will be startled at 
length by the spasm of a sudden agony ; and it 
will be well if, = repentant efforts at renewal, 
and the use of painful remedies, a disastrous 
dissolution is staved off. In nations, as in 
persons, too great acalm, too mild an indif- 
ference, too peaceful an apathy, is ever a 
dark and boding sign, the lull that comes 
before the storm, the dead silence ere the 
thunder breaks. If we stir the atmosphere 
and fling it upwards from no soil burning 
with noble passion; if every zone of our 
world reduced itself to temperate and 
timid heats ; if no circulating breath of pure 
enthusiasm passes from land to land, bearing 
on it the ery of sympathy with the down- 
trodden and of defiance to the oppressor— 
God will clear the air for us from above and 
fling across our fields and cities the whirlwind 
of revolution. Thus it is that “He who 
abideth forever will afflict us,” if, “because 
we have no changes,” we cease to stand in 
awe of Him. There is no peace but in wak- 
ing to all His seasons and moving freely with 
the windings of His will; quick to seize each 
fresh surprise of duty; alert before daybreak 
to strike our tent of ease; patient to endure 
the crown of thorns which must press upon 
the brow of every son of God.—James 
Martineau. 





MARTHA ! 


Yea, Lord! Yet some must serve! 
Not all with tranquil heart, 
Even at Thy dear feet, 
Wrapped in devotion sweet, 
May sit apart! 


Yea, Lord! Yet some must bear 
The burden of the day, 

Its labor and its heat, 

While others at Thy feet 
May muse and pray! 


Yea, Lord! Yet some must do 


Life’s daily task-work ; some 
Who fain would sing must toil 
Amid earth’s dust and moil, 

While lips are dumb! 
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Yea, Lord! Yet man must earn, 
And woman bake, the bread; 
And some must watch and wake 
mn for other’s sake, 
Who pray instead! 


Yea, Lord! Yet even Thou 
Hast need of earthly care. 
I bring the bread and wine 
To Thee, a guest Divine— 
Be this my prayer! 


—Julia C. Dorr, in Atlantic Monthly for Oct. 





From the Christian Register. 
HOME KEEPING. 
BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 
To the strange places of the earth 
My feet will never stray, 
Where Ethopia waves her hands, 
Nor yet to far Cathay. 
The islands of the distant seas 
Will ever strangers be, 
And ice cathedrals looming up 
Within the Northern sea. 


I shall not climb the Pyramids, 
Nor gaze upon the sand 

Of dusky Afric, lying hot, 
And scorching all the land. 

T shall not sail the storied Nile, 
Nor shall I feel the sheen 

And glory that pervade the air 
Of sacred Palestine. 


But I shall see far more of all 
The glory and the grace 

Of this wide world than some who go 
Ceaseless from place to place. 

And I shall better know the world 
When from its joys I part; 

For God has given the seeing eye, 
And given the loving heart. 


And day by day, and hour by hour, 
New beauties On me dawn, 

And by new visions of delight 
My feet are onward drawn. 

The sunset fires ne’er fade for me, 
The ocean never palls, 

And I am on enchanted ground 
Whene’er the moonlight falls. 


The clouds have still a thousand forms 
Upon a thousand days; 

The forest I can never learn, 
So deep its devious ways. 

The brook has still a newer grace 
Whene’er I wander by, 

And in new forms of loneliness 
The shadow mosses lie. 


Old flowers have faces new each spring, 
Of color some new hints, 

And with more joy each year I read 
The poem of the tints. 

The oldest of my wayside walks 
Presents some new surprise, 

The miracle of trees still grows 
Before my wondering eyes. 

Then wherefore should I wander on, 
With weariness oppressed ? 

God gives me all thut I can take 
At home in quiet rest. 

And as my life shall feel the trend 
Of the oncoming years, 

In beauty I still hope to find 
A spell ’gainst age and fears. 





LABOR-SAVING DEVICES. 

This is the age of labor-saving contri- 
vances, and the saving of labor is generally 
an obvious gain. In some instances, how- 
ever, it may be indirectly a loss or an injury. 
Possibly this is true of certain devices in- 
tended for the use of literary men, which, 
though very convenient and unquestionably 
useful under some circumstances, may be ob- 
jectionable in others as tending to make se- 
dentary labor more continuously sedentary, 
and consequently more detrimental to health. 
A man may now sit at his desk or library 
table for hours without the necessity of rising 
and walking across the room to consult a 
book. A revolving book-case puts a small 
library beside his chair, and patent book- 
rests hold half a dozen volumes open before 
him for instant reference. All the manu- 
scripts and memoranda that he has occasion 
to use are classified and filed in pigeon-holes 
or drawers within easy reach. All the tools 
and appliances of his art are literally at his 
fingers’ ends. He may write a whole page, 
if he chooses, without lifting his pen from 
the paper to replenish it with ink. 

On the face of it, all this is as comfortable 
as it is convenient, and for many classes of 
workers it may be every way economical and 
advantageous. Sometimes, however, we fear 
that the apparent advantage may be really a 
disadvantage, the seeming gain an ultimate 
loss. Much, of course, depends upon indivi- 
dual temperament and habit, but for many 
brain-workers, who have to be in the harness 
a good part of the day, we have no doubt 
that it is well to be compelled to leave one’s 
chair now and then. The mere change of 
position, the slight relief to one set of over- 
strained muscles, the momentary exercise of 
others long kept inaetive, all are good for the 
body, as the diversion of attention from what 
is immediately under the eye is for the mind. 
To go across the room, to take down a heavy 
book from a shelf and hold it in the band 
while looking up some little point, is exercise 
different not in kind, but only in degree, 
from a walk of a mile. One returns to his 
writing rested and refreshed by it, and the 
stimulus it gives to exertion soon makes up 
for the loss of time. 

A stylographic pen is an admirable contri- 
vance for some kinds of work. Reporters, 
students taking notes of lectures, clerks who 
have to make entries or memoranda here and 
there in a large warehouse, and everybody 
who must write “on the wing,” so to speak, 
find it extremely convenient to have pen and 
inkstand in one, and always ready for use; 
but for a man writing steadily at his desk we 
believe that the relief to the muscles of the 
hand and arm in pausing to dip the pen into 
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the inkstand is well worth the few seconds it 
takes. In the long run it may be just enough 
to save one from “writer’s cramp” or pen 
palsy. In any mechanical labor that keeps 
one set of muscles in constant and rapid exer- 
cise, there is rest and recuperation in occa- 
sional change of motion, however slight and 
momentary. The heart, whose throbbing la- 
bor knows no intermission, by day or night, 
from birth to death, rests for an instant be- 
tween its successive beats, and the interval, 
though almost inappreciable, is necessary to 
the healthy performance of its functions. No 
part of our muscular or nervous system was 
made for incessant and unvaried activity.— 
Boston Journal of Chemistry. 





ITEMS. 


THE leaves from the trees in the Paris bou- 
levards and gardens are dried and used for 
stuffing mattresses. 


On the 5th inst. the International Cotton 
Exhibition at Atlanta, Georgia, was opened 
with a very large attendance. 

THE terrible windy stretch of the St. Goth- 
ard tunnel under Andermatt is still giving 
the engineers trouble, and the opening of the 
tunnel for regular traffic, which was expected 
to _ place this month, is put off to Janu- 
ary Ist. 


CounT VON MOLTKE has given a favorable 
opinion about the newly planned channel by 
which the North Sea is to be joined to the 
Baltic, and the government will probably 
soon ask the House of Deputies to vote the 
necessary funds for this great work. 


WoRK —_ the Lick Observatory, on Mt. 
Hamilton, Santa Clara county, Cal., is goin 
rapidly forward. The brick pier which wil 
support the telescope is already completed, 
and the instrument will be in place for the 
observation of the transit of Mercury on Nov. 
7th. The foundation of the pier is four and a 
half feet below the surface and is laid in brick 
upon the solid mountain rock. 


On the 9th ult. a voleanic eruption occurred 
in the mountain south of the South Fork of 
the Clearwater River, twenty miles east of 
Mount Idaho. The mountain sent forth a 
volume of fire and smoke several hundred 
feet into the air and a rock was hurled a dis- 
tance of several miles. The opening is still 
sending out a column of smoke at last ad- 
vices. The location is within three miles of 
the Milner trail, between Mount Idaho and 
Florence in Idaho Territory. 


PROFESSOR DAWSON, of the Dominion Geo- 
logical Survey, reports that the forests of Co- 
lumbia are of vast importance. Many first- 
class mills have been established and the total 
annual product is about 200,000,000 feet. Daw- 
son estimates that timber covers 110,000,000 
acres, or two-thirds of the whole province. 
The Douglas fir or Oregon pine is the most 
valuable commercial tree. It frequently ex- 
ceeds eight feet in diameter and rises to a 
height of from 200 to 300 feet, forming great 
and dark forests. 
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In the neighborhood of Philadelphia, the 
thermometer fell forty degrees during the 
night of the 4th inst. and reports are received 
of a similar character from all parts of the 
country. On the morning of the 5th, the 
temperature throughout New England was 
below freezing point and considerable damage 
was done to vegetation. Snow fell at Bangor, 
Maine, and Stowe, Vermont, and at the Jatter 
place fruit was frozen on the trees, and in the 
ee of that day there were heavy frosts 
in the hilly regions of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina. 

At a sitting of the Electric Congress a ques- 
tion was raised in regard to the rights of 
property in submarine cables. At present no 
government has jurisdiction beyond three 
miles from the coast, and the cutting of a 
cable beyond that distance is not a criminal 
offence. Mr. Siemens, the well-known cable 
manufacturer, strongly urged the importance 
of giving some protection to such valuable 
property as cables. A suggestion of M. Co- 
chéry, the French Minister of Posts and Tel- 
egraphs, that representations on the subject 
be made to the different governments, was. 
agreed to. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made in Lon- 
don for a pleasure trip around the world on a 
large scale. A céOmpany, organized for the 
express purpose of carrying out the scheme, 
has purchased a steamship of 2,110 tons regis- 
ter and fitted it up handsomely for the occa- 
sion. Itis reported that the ship, which is 
named the Ceylon, will leave London on the 
15th of October and return in July, 1882. 
For the entire trip the charges are £500 per 
person, with an additional £150 for servants. 
Should this experiment succeed, the company 
will organize a regular series of trips around 
the world. 

THE Swiss LAND-Siips.—It is estimated 
that more strangers visited the little Swiss 
village of Elm on the 18th of last month, to 
gaze upon the ruin which the falling moun- 
tain had wrought, than had been within its. 
borders during the last one hundred years of 
its peaceful existence. In view of the num- 
ber of these slips which have lately taken 
place in various parts of Switzerland, it is. 
proposed to organize a Swiss Land Slip Com- 
mission, with sub-commissions in every can- 
ton, whose duty it will be to inspect localities 
where land-slips are likely to occur, to devise 
means to prevent¢their occurrence and to 
warn persons whosé lives may be imperiled. 
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NOTICES. 


A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLDERS. 
OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 

Will be held in the Meeting-house, Race and 

Fifteenth streets, Philadelphia, on Third-day, 
25th inst., at : he ae 

EO. W. HANCOCK, 
MATILDA GARRIGUES, i Clerks. 
Philadelphia, Tenth mo, 12th, 1881. 


The Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
Fourth-day, Tenth month 19th, 3 P.M. 

The Monthly Meeting of Green Street, 
Fifth-day, Tenth month 20th, 3 P.M. 

The Monthly Meeting of Spruce Street, 
Sixth-day, Tenth month 2ist, 10 A.M. 
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